POLAND AND RUSSIA. 


The Czar’s Govérnment in Poland and 
on the Danube. 


The Bisterie Relatious of Puland and 
Rpssiae Prosent Evlatinus of that 
People to i Jurepean Politics — The 
So-Called Bmanespation of the Po 
Meh Poasa Uredit Due to the 
Polish Revolutionists — Greek and 
Latin Culture—Etc. 


Journalist. 

Since the war, now raging on the Danube, 
has occupied the minds of the whole civil- 
ized world, a more diligont attention is 
turned to the Polish question and to the re- 
tations ef Poland to Russia in particular 
and to all the other Slavonic races in gon- 
eral. Anendéavor will be made to acquaint 
our readers with thoso relations in thoir his- 
torical, as well asin their prosent dovelop- 
ment. 
POLAND, 


[Prepared espeelally for a = by a Polish 


IN ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, 
Has played a double part. In the first, it 
sheltered the Slavonio tribes against the 
German conquest; in the other, it defended 
the whole of Europo ngainst the Turkish 
invasions. In the ninth, teuth aud eleventh 
centuries numerous Slavonic tribes inhabit- 
ing the countries now belonging to Prussin, 
as far as Schleswig-Holstein and the mouth 
of the Elbe, were compelled to submit to 
the German preponderance 
Polaud, at that time s 
from paganiem, had to, 
But it came therwise.: The so-called 
“drang nach oyan” 
was gheeked by tho tirèt Polish king, Mic- 
cişiuus, in tho tentigeztury, und a far 
stronger rasistanco wgs made by Boleslaus 
she Great (908-1025) for he went over on 
the offensive and extended his dominion: 
Á thesiver Dnéiper to the river Suale. 
n the courseof time the ‘Ldutome order 
segtled jn Prusyia—at that time beionging to 
Poland—and the Order of the Kuights, or 
rothers of the Sword in IMand. Under 
the pretense of converting the Prussians, 
Lithuanians and Lutynians to Christianity, 
they extended their poweh over the Slayonic 
tribes. But in 1410, Lajislaus Jagtoilo, 
King of Poland and Grand Duko of Lithua- 
‘nia, struck .a heavy blow ou the German 
preponderance in the mprderous battle Wt 
Gruuwald and Tunvenborg. ‘Tho German 
influence was checked, unable to extend 
further, and, till the end of. the seventeenth 
century, the Electors of Bratidenburg were 
obliged to be vassals of the Polish crown. 
This was the part Poland played in the 
Middle Ages toward the Slavonio race. 
Now, a word as to its relations to Turkey. 
The history of Poland from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century is only/an unintor- 
rupted series of wars with the Ottomans. 
In 1444 Ladislaus Varnesius, King ot Po- 
land and Hungary, Grand Dukeof Lithua- 
nia, perished in the disastrous battle at 
Warna while goa to bring support to 
the threatened Slavoniangs\ and the Greek 
empire. From 1620-21, or from the defeat 
ofthe Poles at Cecuraand their great victory 
at Chocim, the war, with a few interrup- 
tions, was raging continually. ‘Che victories 
turned froin one side to the other, but cov- 
ered the Polisharma with iminortal glory. 


THE POWER OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE IN- 

CKEASED, 2 
Threatening not only Polund but the whole 
of Europe. At thy samo time the victories 
of the Hero King (Joannes HII), Sobieski, 
like a flash of lightning fellow one atter 
the other. The battles at Leopolis, Flo- 
cron and Chocim seem to bo duly tha pro- 
lude to the last terrible fight at Vienna in 
1683, in which that Hero King, at the head 
of 20,000 Poles and the remains of ‘the 
routed Gurman army, defeated and put tò 
flight avout haifa millivu Turks and Tar- 
tars, and saved not oniy the Gorman em- 
piro but tho whole of Curisiianity, and for- 
ever crushed tho preponderance of the 
duvlime Porte. ` Since tuat time the Lurks 
bave not waged any further wars of con- 
quest, and were hardiy able io keep in sub- 
mission the countries they had previousiy 
conquored. ‘Their victorious career was ut 
one swpped, This state of weakness helped 
considerably to umetiorate the lot of the Surbs 
groaning since the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury-under Turkish oppression. Taking ad- 
vantage of the weaktess\of their oppress- 
ors, they were able, in the progress of time, 
under euch military leaders us Kara Dror- 
dri, Milot Obrenovier and others, if not to 
fight out a complete independence, to at 
least secure a-atuty of feudal tenure, in 


Teely converted 
are the same fate. 


third ohe, at 5 ; 
tion, which will be briefly outlined. Two 
only of tho aglavowian nations went 
hand in hand ‘wth the progress of time and 
civilization—the Poles and the Czecus (Bo- 
hemians), ‘the buds of culture among the 
Serbs were destroyed by'tue ‘Turkish con- 
quest. But tha Muscovites, or Russians, 
till Peter the Great (eighteenth century), 
as is well Known, had almost nothing in 
cummen with the rest of the civilized 
world. At theend of the tourteeuth cen- 
‘tury, in Polaud, the University ot Cracow 
Was lounded, which-iu the sixteenth cen- 
tury reached tho bight of its tame and be- 
cume a strong focus of enlightenment for 
the Slavonie race. ` Poies, Ruthenians, 
` Serbs, Czechs and even Germans frequented 
and learned there. Celebgities like Nicolaus 
Kopernikus were brought up there. The 
Academy of Cracow/piuyed aa important 
part in the so called / 
EPOCH OF REGENERATION, 
And strove for “tir wi the cete- 
brated universit. s of Oxford, Paris, Pudua 
and Bologna. sands of students found 
e fountain of knowledge and on- 
htenment. Celebrated men, nourished 
a$ its breast, occupied prominent vusitions 
in the councils of Constunz and Basil. Po- 
ts, Polish and Latin, like Fibemens, Jan- 
icki, and afterward | Sarbiewski, whose 
works, besides the first\ Latin classics, are 
taught and explained in the English uni- 
versities till now, were crowned like Pe- 
trarca at the capital of Rome. Religivus 
> tolerance, one of the main principles of a 
canstitution, invited to Poland, in the ties 
of the Huss returmation,/and aftor in those of 
ot Luther and Calvin, many celebrities 
who in their own countries were under ban 
in conseyuence ot their religiuus confession. 
Such a livera: thinking must be attributed 
` to the intluence of mgeneral eniightenment 
Which produced as its fruit a law of which 
oniy England can boust—"‘neminem cap- 
tavimus nisi jure victum”™—and means tho 
same as the English law, habenas corpus. 
It can thus be clearly seen what o great in- 
fluence Poland exerted upon the Slavonic 
tribes. not only by saving their political ex- 
istence, but by pouring upon them enlight- 
enmént and eivilization. It will not be 
asserted that Poland from itself would or 
should have. supported ‘the idea of “Pan- 
slaviem”’—for this expression and this iden 
are born in our times—but this outline has 
proved clearly that the policy of Poland 
“was de facto also in concert with the welfare 
of the whole Slavonic race, and the culti- 
vating influence it exercised Was both pow- 
erful and singular. 
At the end of the seventeenth and 
in the erghteenth century the down- 
fall of Poland began. The principal, 
among many other reasons, was the 
total exhaustion—although victorious —in 
the Turkish wars, which wero beyond all 
experience destructive. Tho political down- 
fall was succeeded by that of enlightenment 
and education. ‘It 1s very easy to compre- 
that a nation compelled through a 
whole century pot to dismount their horses, 
nor to-lay aside their swords and guna, 
must finally have neglected its education. 
The youths, instead o1 going to their school- 
desks, were roaming till the fifteenth year of 
age on the bahks of Dnieper, on the steppes, 
or on the boundaries of Wallachia, where 
every day scenes were played which till 
now could trouble the sound sleep of many 
of the European diplomats.. The conse- 
quences were evident; the populaijog cosi 
mated—education ueglected—the uninter- 
Tupted. wars for Christianity brought-forth 
by the rough soldiery retigious intolerance, 
and the inability to Teel another life thao 
of the camp. Discords and civil wars 
broke out. So came the eighteenth cen- 
» and with it a still greater weakness 


cause of downfall. 


RUSSIA APPEARED ON. THE “EUROPEAN 
i 6TAGX. 
see how the “protectrix of the 
” played her first debut. It is 
e but the facts prove it, He 
. not flatter, snd who, with the`no- 
bie English Lord, Dudley Stuart, can say, 
CAUSAS non facta sequor, cannot deuy 
this fact:. Russia, “the protectriz of the 
8 c racc,” began her tirst debut with 
the partition of the most famous and most 
enlightened ‘Blavartio/ state. The. *protec- 
trix”. divided & living@lavonia, body and 
blood, ai it with Germany, the 
born’ fe of the Slavonian race. The first 
partition, or rather robbery, of Poland wag 


ressure towards enst) | 


pun oe 
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executed in 1772. The ~ bressetviz Rus- 
sia, together with Austria and Prussia, cog- 
tracted the boundaries of a hergje nation, 
whose blood had been spilled in struggles 
for the most sacred: ideas. Twenty years 
afterwards the nation awakened toa new 
tife; the Diet of the 3d of May, 1792, pro- 
mulgated a liberal constitution; religious 
tolerance and equal civil rights were ge- 
cured to all inhabjtants, without excep- 


the pupils to talk Polish to each other does 
not exist now, Although in Posen the 
Femoval of the native Polish language from 
the public schools is not constitutional and 


cannot be compared with similar prohibi- 
tions in Russian Potand, for the Prussians 
are not Siavonians and never pretended to 
ba “protectors” of the Slavonio oe. Con- 
cerning the prohibition of the Polish lan- 


tion. . The nation desired to ue gunge one fact more will T pein R? 
again, desired to prove that it had | few years ago the niversiy c 
sufficient strength re its bleeding | Warsaw,” by virtue of an imperial 


to that of the “Im- 
Invonian Ne atten 

niversity ail scientide lectures, 
ad ot ace Pa delivered in the Rus- 
sian language; aid because the universiiy 
Gears the tae “Sinvonian there are in- 
troduced lecture chairs for all the Slavonian 
languages except.the Polish. The only cx- 
ception jis mad of that Slavonian lan- 


heart—sufficient power of intellect. Russia, 
“the Slavonic protectrix,” in concert with 
Prussia, and by the consent of Austria, re- 
plied with the second partition. The year 
1795 followed. The nation, driven to du- 
spair, arose and seized itgarms, Abovethe 
confusion of the tempest now emerged a 
name, awakening in the American hearts 
sacred recollections of their huiy war of 


ukase was changed 


perial Warsawian-5 


against the solemn royal promises, the nct | 
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B o common pehoole and teachers. 
| A i o of that kind have to be paid 
bv tha inhabitants. Becaure the ukase for- 
: dids the teaching of the Polish langunge in 
common schvols, the inhabitants do not pay 
į and do not send the children to school. The 
only reason is that they shall not be com- 
pelled to learn tie Russian Ianguage. [s 
thata sign of sympathy? In spite of all 
ukases they learn sécretly haw ts real 
and write Poli-h, and any kind of new-paper, 
any kid of book ‘printed in Polish 
is considered ns a precious. treasure, and is 
forwarded with the greatest caution from 
hand to hand. Tho Russian government 
made public the statement that there exists | 
a great enmity between the proprictors | 
(noblemen) und the persante, whilst in the 
communal elections, mostly for such posi- | 
lions as mayors, thedact is that prowrictors | 
(noblemen) are vus mily elected. Finale. | 
hundreds of inardered pensants of phie 


guagə which has a high pertection, mighty 
iterature, striving with any other inj 
Europe, and which has posts lika Mickia- | 
wiez. The Polish literature unfolds itself | 
every day in spito of all the measures uscd į 
hy the government to stop its development. | 
Bay oiish book, every Polish newspa- 
per, before printed, must be submitted to 
| 


independence—the name of 
THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO, 

Washington's friend, posted himself at the 
head of nis nation. The struggle lasted but a 
short time. After the victurics of Dubienka 
and Raclawice, followed tho disaster of 
Macicjowice; the carnage of Praga, in 
which the Slayonig Russian sojdiers butch; 
cred 16,000 persons—aged men, women t 
children, hen came tho third, and last 
purtitiun of Poland. Russia, ‘the PL 
tectrix,” delivered in that partition the 
Slavonic cities of Cracow and Leuvolis tu 
Austria, and the Slavonic city of Warsaw 
to Prussia, taking tho rest for itself, The 
facts nre speaking; the world that rends 

ay judge. 
me 179 began the Russian government of 
Poland. ‘They had slain the mation ; stoien 
its political existence, by denying the rights 
of representation and self-government, and 
what remained ?. Those rights which ore 
' denied to nobody, and which constitute the 
‘ fundamental and inalienable rights of ev- 
| ery people—religion, patriotism, language 
aud literature, Let us see what becuine of 
| them, beginning with religion. Several 
| miilion peasants in the different parts of 
| Poland, as Lithuania, Podolia, Wolhynia, 
U kraina, belong to the Grevk Catholic or 
united church, whose dugma 1s common 
with the Catholic, and which is subject to 
the Papal power. It has some particular 
institutions; the mass and liturgy are read 
in the Slavonian and not in the Latin lan- 
gunge, and other details. Tho Russian gov- 
ernment resolved to convert the coufessors 
of this church to the orthodox Greek 
or schismatic church, of which the Czar is 
the infallible head, thus ordering the dog- 
mas which govern the conscicnce of men. 
None stick more persistently to the faith 
of their forefathers than the simple peasants, 
who, without reasoning, attach themselves 
with all tho might of their faithful hearts, 
even to the mere external form, upon which 
in their opinion their whole eternity, their 
salvation or damnatiofi, depeuds. This peo- 
ple had not the slightest desire to change 
their faith, and declined to be converted to 
the orthodox church. The Russian govern- 
inent replicd in sending to them apostles 
with bayonets. Gloomy dramas were 
played in those, till that time, silent vi!- 
ages. First the priests were seized and 
banished to Siberia, there chained day and 
night to hard work in the mines. ‘Theo:ly 
liberty given to them was the choice bc- 
tween death in those poisonous catucom bs 
or—orthodoxy. The majority of tnem pre- 
turred death—they swallowed lead and died. 
Tho united monks and nuns were converted 
by peculiar cures—of “starving” and “wa- 
icring.”? 

Tne cure of starvation consisted in giving 
them to cat every third day only, but the 
cure of watering was performed ina par- 
ticular manner. Monks and nuns totally 
undressed and nude were driven to a river 
vr pond covered with thin ice, and pulled 
in by ropes. An orthodox priest, always 
present at executions of this kind, asked 
now and then in’ intervals of some minutes: 
“Will you accept tho true faith?” Faint, 
scurceiy perceptible vuices answered: “No, 
no.” Then the priest ordered: “Pull 
well.’ The ropa strained to the utmost. 
The sharp ico was broken ‘by thg benumbed 
bodies in different directions. Whata sight! 
Even the Russian soldiers used for putin 
the ropes, and the Russian peasants gathered 
by curiosity on tho river banks, broke out 
in roaring and crying. The Hebrews rais- | 
ing their hands to heaven exclaimed in 


| 


! the imperial censor, and having suffered ro 
many scratches as it pleases that ofisini, 
then and only thea it can gnin permission 
io be printed. That is the reiation of Rus- 
rin to Poland provided by government 
ukases. The foreign European press knows 
very little or nothing about it, or is pur- 
posely silent, injluenced in its judgment, of 
course, by Russian roubles. Another prin- 
cipal reason will be found in the hypocrisy 
of the Russian = government and ita 
diplomacy, by which it hus been distin- 
guished from the beginning of its existence. 
Whoever c6nsiders these words nn 
exaggeration may be convinced by some in- 
stances taken from Prussian sources. In 
1792 the manifesto of the Czarina Catha- 
rine declared that the partition of Poland 
was necessary for the safety of Europe, be- 
cause the majority of the Polish nation 
were marked by a spirit of Jacobinism dan- 
gerous for the public social order. This 
happened in 1792, exactly in that year in 
which, by virtue of the statute ot May 3d, the 
electoral throne of Poland was declared an 
hereditary one—wirAict in direct oppositiun 
to any spirit of Jacobinism. - That is not 
all. Tho same Russia which nearly one 
hundred years before denounced Poland, 
at that time for the most part conservative, 
for having revolutionary tondencics—this 
same Russia now denounces Poland—when 
in progress of time its dens became demo- 
cratic and ` progressive — of retro- 
gression and conservatism. Political 
perversity cannot go any farther. 
More conscientious Russians, however, ac- 
knowledge it. The Russian historian Kos- 
sernarow, frivndly to Poland, relating 
to the partition of Poland in his work, “The 
Last Years of the Polish Republic,” says: 
“Wo can hardly suppress the feelings of 
shame and ignominy when looking at the 
conduct of our Russian diplomacy at the 
time.” And in tact it was hard, but it is 
tur harder now than 10U years since. Let 
tho reader take into cunsidoration that the 
sine Poland which in 1792 was accused of 
being too revolutionary, is now in our days— 
1877—accused of being too conservative. On 
what basis this accusation rosts let us in- 
quire. 3 
THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT ASSERTS 


That it has brought to a succesful end the 
“emancipation”? of the peasants in Poland, 
to which tiie majority of the Polish nation ! 
was opposed. In consequence of the ex- 
pression used, “emancipation,” everybody 
would form tho iden: First, that the 
Polish peasunts were like the negroes in 
America; second, that their servile condi- 
tion: lasted till gur time; third, that the 
Russian KVA really hud it abolished. 
‘Tne ausyer is shorti—so many words, eo 
many lies. History will furnish tha proof. 
Centuries ago, 1349; in the so called “Statute 
of Wislica,” a book containing a collection 
of laws or statutes issued during the reign of 
Casimir the Great, we tind the statute: “O 
wolnych kinicciach” (of the free peasants). | 
We cannot find in that statute an expres- 
sion like “sewi” (-lives), or “servi sunt 
res” (slaves ure things). And even the 
Tartaric and Turkish prisoners of warcould 
not be bought or_ sold, and, therefure, were 
not considered as slaves. In Poland slavery 
never oxisted—not even that condition of 


It seemed that | 


despair: “Jehovah! Jehovah! dost thou | subjection which existed in western Eu- 
not see it?” 4 hail of biscuits, pieces of rope, and is contained in tho statuto, 
bread and othef catables poured down from | “giebæ adscriptus” (bound to the soil), The 


the Hebrews’ hands on to the river, that the 
sturved, condemned to the horrible death of 
drowning, couid, porcliance, snatch some- 
thing with their dying lips. The Cossacks 
passed aiong the shores and charged the mer- 
cilul crowd with their knouts.” The inhabi- 
tants of villages in Lithuania, Podolia and 
Wothynia were driven in large masses and 
ordered to sign the act of conversion to the 
orthodox church. The wretches erjod oui: 
“Take ull that we have, the last cent, tho 
‘ast piece of bread; leave us only our faith, 
the faith of our fathers.” But those crica 
wore not heard in 


THE GILDED CHAMBERS OF 
BURG, 
Wherefdom the orders were givon. Inhab- 
itanta of several villages took flight in the 
deep recesses of the forests, Not having 
triends of their own faith, and not willing 
to summon the orthodox, they married, bap- 
tized children and buried tho dead without 


pensaut in Poland never was bound to the 
soil (glebæ udscridtus), butin Russia siavory 
existed till 1364. It is to be understood 
that in Poland when a person (pensant) 
took a piece of ground trom a nobleman, or 
from tho government, into his possession, 
and used it tor his own advantage, he was 
obiiged to puy for ita yearly rent, called 
*crynzr,"’ in money or in personal work. 
From that personal work originated the 
so-called *pauszcryznes,’’ that is the oblign- 
tion to compulsory labor due to the lurd of 
the manor in certain days of the week. In 
case tho latter was tvo severe or demanded 
too much, the poasant—tur he was not glebe 
adscriplus—was at liberty to leave the 
manor and to look for another holding 
under more convenient conditions, or to de- 
vote his time to any art, trade or mechani- 
cul labor. That shows clearly that the 
peasant was personally free; and tor this 
assertion thers are some more striking illus- 
trations. Act ILL of the constitution of 


BT. PETERS- 


any spiritual assistance. All this lasted | Alay 3, 1792, contains the following words: 
EN years, In 1830, 1832, 1834, 1836, it | Every peron Who enters Polisy soil is 
was discussed in tha English Parliament, | tree. osef II, Emperor of Germany, 


having taken pbesession of his dominions 
afer tuo death of his mother, Maria Therosa, 
noticed the dilfercuce between the personal 
relations of the peasants to their masters in 
Galicia and fn his other hereditary domin- 


A voice called the Czar Nicholas “a mis- 
creant.” It was discussed in the French 
Chambers, and finally the recoids of the 
debate were taken to the—Archives. The 
martyred generation died out, and in our 


days the Greek united religion is forbidden | 1003 Taking the personal relation of 
in those parts of the Russian empire by | the subjecis to tne lords, as it 
governmental “ukases,” and if existing | W83 practiced in Galicia, as a basis, 
somewhere secretly, only in the rocessesof | © Abdlished a form — of slavery 
a Lithuanian prairie, But it is ofno use to} in all other provinces except Galicia, 


reguiating there ouly the services and 
reseuntations due to the lords of the manor. 
This is satisfactory prouf that the poasaąnts 
in Galicia were personally free and not 
slaves. Readers Will understand that where 
there is not a ‘mancipiuin’™ there cannot 
be an “emancipation.” Russia, therefore, 
has not emancipated the peasants in Pu- 
lund, for no form of slavery was over 
known there. , 

What, then, has the Russian government 
done for the peasants? It endowed the 
peasants with lands, which they possessed 
before, on condition that they paid tor them 
yearly a certain rent, in inoney or in work. 
Why, then, was it not done during the 
political existeuce of Polaud? From ‘tho 
time when Poland was destroyed in its 
political existence and self-government, 100 
years has passed, and at that time nobody 
thought about the endowment of peasants. 
This was tyue not only of Poland, but of 
Germany, France, Englund—of tho ‘whole 
of Europe. ~ S 

In Polish law the relations of the subjects 
tothe masters were from the most remote 
times better defined than in any other Eu- 
rupean country, for they wore In Poland 
not gleba adscripti, and the land endow- 
ment would have como earlier if Poland 
had maintained the rights of self-govern- 
ment. There are guod grounds for assort- 
ing that: 1st—It was far earlier spoken of 
in Poland than in any other country in Eu- 
rope except France; 2d—the land enduw- 
ment came not in consequence of 


A RUSSIAN INITIATIVE. ; 
Earlier or later it must have come, with the 


mention whathappened ten or twenty years 
since. In what was formerly called the 
kingdom of Poland, tho departments Lub- 
lin and ySicdlce, scenes as absvedescribed 
were repeated last ycar,and have bean repeat- 
ed till now. The statement is distinctly made 
and repeated—tho samo ecenes occur of 
shooting, starving, driving out masses of 
nude women and children in the snow ijn 
the soverest winter time, the same scenes of 
marrying, baptizing and burying in the far 
remote recesses of prairies aud forests. 
What shall be said more. We only 
necd refer to the official reports of the 
English Consul, Mr. Lagara, in St. Peters- 
burg, and those of Mr, Mansfield in War- 
saw. The readera may think thatthe Cath- 
olic religion of the Latin rite was better 
treated and spared. Let the facts speak 
again. Archbishop Felinski, of Warsaw, 
was banished into the interior of Russia; 
Bishops Lubieniski Popiel, Bzewuski, Bin- 
tobruski, eithor died in Siberia or aro still 
living in banishment. Are these tacts suf- 
ficient? Attho present moment the ories 
of the clergy and peasantry are hushed by 
the thunder of cannon on the Danube. 
Russia defends there Christinnity against 
the Turkish intolerance. ‘There are more 
things in heaven and earth,” says Hamlet, 
“than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

The next right guaranteed by every Ñb- 
eral government to every nation is the 
maintaining and supporting of the patriotic 
spirit. Let us sce what rolation exists be- 
tween Russin and Poland in that respect. 
Patriotism everywhere isa virtue. In the 
whole world patriotism significa love of 
oland it is officiall 


country, In forbid- 
den to lovo Poland. Io Russia and Poland | spirit of progreses, and for the accelerated 
instcad of the expression “country,” ia | introduction of the statute the peasants are 


substituted that of “Czar.” 
use the official language. 
attains his 


But we will] 
Eyery Pole who 
majority has to depose a solemn 


indebted to the Polish revolutionary 
movements. When, after the outbreak of 
the Inst revoletion (1863), a revolutionary 


oath of fidelity that he will love the “Czar” -onstituted, its first act was 
è A H A government was constitute s its fir: 

the “awh during’ Ma enateatay wots | ep, promulgate. iniant' endowment of 

i A the pensants. e, 4 

adeat pets erh taat somebody tke aaias government, in ae toi bring 

even if it should be he brother oe bis father, tha a h s3 a “ompolled to 

the deponent will denounce and deliver him | %,,,clend them, al- 


realize the endowment of the peasants, ; 
though it had intended to put it aside 
many years. The whole proceeding of the 
Russian government show; no intention to 
ameliorate the lot of the "subjects, but to 
stir up one class against another, thus alien 

ating the national cause. During tho last 
revolution the fighting was going on not in 
towns'and cities, for they were without pr 
ception in possession of Russian troupa but 
in villages. ‘The revolution lasted abo 


to the authorities, A horribl > 
ing espionage—the meanest o Ape aa 


A STATE INSTITUTION, 
A horrible condition t 


hi: a a 
son to deliver his eb 


own father into the hands 
of the prosecutor; a horrible situation, forc- 
ing the whole nation to take an oath to act 


in concert with the pow i 5 
against the country. oe that is fiendish 


L 
language, In Wilna a coas E0 over the 


w govemmen uk wW ea i pe: asants or 
ublj t ASO | two years and, th refore, if the A 

as published as follows: “Any person ; hatte, ye been op- 

in a public place, should use ti Ts who, inha itants of vilages would have 


Polish lan- 
for thè fint 
econd time 50 


‘sed to it, the revolution against tho or- 
P nio aud ton times stronger Russian 


forces could not have held out two months. 


guage in conversation forfeits 
time a fine of 25 roubles, tie s 


roubles, the third time 150 roubles In W he Russian official organs sinte they 
of a farther persistance, he okaka Ca-e hen the Russian ullic: gans 
sent to Siberia under cou the is to be | had the 


iti easants on their side, they are An- 
ditions provided by | swered b striking historical facts: 


law. The want of knowledge of another | Thaddeus occ di igetles ctr ER 
i s 3 sciusko gaine 1s g! 
laùgu ake canno! be accepted asan exculpat- | victory at knk through the assistauce 
ing reason for the guilty party.” \ That or- | of Polish peasunis armed with scythes, 
der was printed and posted on all the streot | called kosvniery, and in the revuitt- 
corners and government buildings. ‘The | tiou of i833 detachments of inian- 
Roman Catholic Church uses the Latin try armed with scythes instead o 
language in its ritual. The Russian“poy- | firearms wore mostiy cumposed of Polish 
ernment tries -earnestly to substitute | peasants. ‘Lhe peasantry are exceedivgly 
for the Latin the Russian language. Attached to their native villages, mith, lhin- 


In Warsaw, in all schools, the Russian lan- 

guage is not only obligatory for all lectures 

and lecturers, but, under the penalty of ex- 

pulsion from all educafiona) institutions in 

the whole empire, the pupils are _furbidden 

to use in their couversation the Polish lan- 
In fact, the Prussian 


guage. || Jap Megper th 
igo forbid the P the public 
pohools in Posen, gee gee forbidding 


\ 


guage and cus 3 The Russian govern- 
ment draws them away trom their villages 
by drafiing them in the army; persecutsa 
their.religion, language anl customs. Lt 
any man of judgment answer, if, 1n pres; 
ence of such facts, sympathy ig possible? 
Tais argument is based upon facts, and 
only one more need be mentioned. Ths 
government of Russian Poland does nok 


' . 


Greek Catholic Church, hundreds impris- į 
oned, and thousands deported to Siberia, 1, 
testify to the protection which the Russian 

overnmont spread over that ciass at the | 

alish peopte. ` The sister repubtic, Lith- | 
uania, had, in regard to the pensante, regu- | 
lations differing from those in Poland, | 
Their lot in Lithuaaia was less favorable | 
and similar to that in Russia. The pensant | 
was bound to tho soii. The proprietors, 
comprohonding their unfavorable situation, 
not corresponding with the epirit of the 
tines, began mole proprio to emancipate 
the peasants. In 1817 

THE DIET OF THE NOBILITY 

Submitted to the Czar a petition culling his 
attention to the condition of the peasants 
as not being in accord with hymanit¥ an 
civilization, Tie Czar in the same yenr fa- 
eued an *ukase,” forbidding the nobility 
1. To submit any petition concerning that 
question. 2. From emancipating the pens- 
unts in A pmnnary Way. Reviewing what 
we have suid and proved by facts found 
either in the past or present hisiory of Po- 
land, the following conclusions are reached: 
1. That slavery never existed in Poland, 
and tnst therelore thera could not be any 
emancipation. 2. The endowment of peas- 
ants with lands they used to possess was 
first promulgated byethe revolutionary gov- 
ernment in 1803, 3, Tho Russian govern- 
ment, by committing outrages upon pens- 
ants, by prosecuting religion, butchering 
adherents to the Greck Catholic Church, 
and by supporting pubiic corruption, cau- 
not depend upou the sympathy of the 
pensanta, any more than it can upon the 
symputhy of all other classes. - 

Tho foregoing presents a picture of the 
relation of Poland to Russia and of the 
Russian government to Poland. This js 
important, throwing a light not only upon 
the relations mentioned, but upon the events 
uow pending on the Danubo and upon the 
Russian poticy from the beginning of its 
existence. It is worth taking into consid- 
eration, what the saimo Russia which now: 
sends p 
HALF A MILLION BOLDIERS TO THE DAN- 

UBE, 

In order to liberate and unite the Slavo- 
nians, has done in past times, and is doing 
in our days, to mako the union of the Sla- 
vonian race impossible. Such union do- 
mands that tho different nations should find 
security under Russian protection. Russia 
roved in Poland that union with it is ruin. 
nion demands cuutidence; Russia de- 
stroyed all contidence. Union must secure 
liberty; Russin is the only despotic govern- 
mentin Europe. Union dgmands religivus 
toleraucu; Russia is persccutiag religion. 
Union demands equal rights for all; Russia 
understands oniy how to deprive all of 

their rights. 

Jjobs us vast an, impartial look upon ihe 
position gf the  Siavoniane unde; 

Yurkish and under Russian governuients. | 

Turkey has given a constitution, We will | 

Bg constitution has its feults, is wad- i 

is misunderstood; that it is not | 

{ 

{ 

| 


y ist 
i ses, but in all cases the 
constivution ig exsting iu Turkey, not fn 
Russia. Turkish oppression is horrible, but 
ia felt moatly by individual persons; tbe 
Russian, not only by persons, but by whole 
nations. Tho Turkish is a result of a bar- 
baric administration; 


THE RUSSIAN, A RESULT OF A NATION- 
BXTERPATING POLICY. 

At the time when Turkey secured to all its 
citizons their national rights, at the samo 
timo Russia expelled the Polish language 
from the judicial courts. What a confusion 
of conception, what a historical wrong, 
what an inconsequunce of hypocrisy, Let 
us further proceed in this labyrinth. 

The union of the Germans was-far easior 
than that of the Sluvonie race. ‘I'he Ger- 
mans wore divided by different forms of 
government, different jargons, different re- 
ligious confessions, but they hud some- 
thing common uniting them—their cultare. 
Tho Slavonians are divided by culturo. 
While the Bohemians, Poles and generally 
the Slavoniaus in the West have accepted 
Christianity from Rome, and with it tho 
Latin aud general European culture, Rus- 
sia and the Siavonians in the East have ac- 
cepted Christianily from the Greeks, and 
with it the Byzantine culture, Nothing 
stands more in contradictory opposition 
than these, and their differences have influ- 
enced thé Matiuns in their historical dovel- 
opment, (in their governmental forms, in 
thoir spirit of jaws, in their charcter, their 
customs, their way of thinking, so that the 
difference between a Monteuegran and a 
Bohemian or Czech, in spito of their com- 
mon Slavonian descent, is far greater taan 
thut between the same Bohemian and an 
Englishman. Tho Siavoniangin tho Enst 
have nothing in. common with the Slao: 
niang in the West except the Slavduic 
descont and the similarity of languages; 
but they ure separated by mutual prejudices, 
civilization, historical traditions, social in- 
stitutions and religion. A long series of re- 
markable differences, which till now are not 
united, and without a siugle link bringing 
tho-e Slavonian nations nearer to ench 
other. Did such a link exist? History 
answers, yes. ‘That link was the Ruthenian 
nation by its Unitarian Greek-Catholio re- 
ligion; by its Latip Byzantine culture. T'he 
Ruthenian pation is neither a pure Rus- 
sian nor a pure Polish natioun. Its language 
keeps the middle course between the Rus- 
sian and Polish tongues likea gradual tran- 
sition from the one to the other. Being his- 
toricaliy united with Poland, and therefore 
with the general European culture, it was, 
by ita geographical eituation, influenced by 
the Byzantine culture also. Its Catholic 
Teligion has something in common with the 
Eastern Church. It has the liturgy in its 
native language; it admits the marriage of 
the priests, -etc. In ono word, that nation 
was stretching one hand toward the east and 
the other toward the west, 

That nation was tho link toa possible 
uniou of the Eastern and Western Slavo-. 
nigns, regarding ethnography and civiliza- 
tion. Had Russia sincerely intended a 
union, had it sincerely and on liberal prin- 
ciples aimed to that point, then it must 
havo supported tho Ruthenian nationaiity, 
tho Unitarian Greek Catholic religion, and 
the trausitive Latin Byzantine culturo. 
But it had intended, and intends now, 
witn all strength and power to ruin that 
nationality. religion and culture. The hor- 
riblo persecutiun of the adherents of the 
Greek Catholic church in Lithuania, Wolhy- 
nia, Podhachis, etc., aro the best illustra- 
tions of what is here stated. 

The presont Russiqn policy can be do- 
fined in few words: Either the appearance 
of Russia on the Danube—if it sincerely 
aims to ameliorate the loss of the Southern 
Slavonians, if it sincerely aims toa future 
union—is the greatest pulitical nonsense, a 
stupidity of a blind diplomacy, or it is in- 
tended only to cloak by that pretense Rus- 
ue desire for conquests at the expense of 
the 


OTHER BLAYONIANS, 


Pressing upon them, instead of a constitu- 
tional government, the dospotism of the 
Czar. In the first case it is only a political 
adventure; in the second, a new political 
robbery, and must be condemne by all 
nations. What hns been said may explain 
the relations of Poland to Russia, and to 
the events now pending on the Danube. 
‘Tne Russian diplomacy declares that the 
Poles are opposed to the welfare and union 
of the Slavonian race. That is false. The 
never were,,and are not. But they will 
never support a political adventure or a 
political robbery. Poland cannot take an 
active part under such circumstances; it has 
-to wait, and to try to ope the eyes of the 
enlightened pubic, and friends of truth 
aud liberty. i 
TOTEE OEA 

Said a Main street man to a German 
friend, who w plaining of not having 
anything to do: “Why don't you form w 
cinss and teach @erman? Your friend 
agent oe me a nigh lass, and he “ae 
tw Maky 8 few dollars in hatway.” “Vat 
dot ivedie Schmidt ier de gort- 
| house?” “Yes, thesame.”. < Vy, he don't |. 
can speak dut Inglish language liko me. 
Ven he say moole ha say moole; ha don’t 
can say: mooie like me; and ven he say 
biay he say blay; ho don’t say blaylike 
m3.’'—Memphis Avalanche. 

— 

Take away your Spartan boy and his 
fox. The lad who puts his hghted cigar | 
‘in his pocket waen he meets his father, and | 
tells what the Sunday schuol teacher said, 
while the cigar ia burning him, is infinitely |. 
plore worthy of admiration. - 


